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Geographical Literature and Maps 621 

Suggestions for a Course in Climatology in correlation with 
Geography. By Wallace E. Whitehouse. 31 pp. University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth, 1914. Is. 10 x 6. 
Mr. Whitehouse 's little pamphlet, with Dr. Shaw's suggestive preface, is 
evidence of an effort to enrich the British school course in geography and to 
make routine meteorological observations in schools alive and interesting. Di- 
rections are given for taking and compiling such observations, and for the use 
of the official publications of the British Meteorological Office. Under the 
heading of "School Climatology" are an outline of simple exercises, suitable 
for "laboratory" work, and lists of questions for observation and discussion. 
A good working bibliography follows. The larger world relations of meteor- 
ology and climatology are not neglected and our own teachers of geography 
will find many helpful suggestions in this pamphlet. K. DeC. Ward. 

Einige Bemerkungen iiber das Klima der historischen Zeit 
nebst einem Verzeichnis mittelalterlicher Witterungser- 
scheinungen. Von Arnold Norlind. 53 pp. Lunds Univ. Arsskrift, 
N. F., Afd. 1, Bd. 10, No. 1. Lund, 1914. 10x6^. 
Norlind has performed a valuable service in collecting and judiciously sift- 
ing the climatic records contained in a large number of medieval documents. 
His data include the years from 700 to 1500 A.D., and pertain to the region 
from France to Poland with minor attention to Scandinavia, Britain, and Italy 
on the outskirts. He devotes twenty pages to a table showing the general 
character of each year, with references to the sources of information. His main 
conclusion (p. 18) is that the difficulty of comparing the different sources both 
qualitatively and quantitatively is such that no trace of a period larger than 
the Bruckner cycle of thirty or thirty-five years can be detected. "Yet there 
seems to me to be perceptible an indication (wie eine Ahnung durchzuscheinen) 
that there was an insignificant increase of winter cold in comparison with the 
present conditions. That this was the case is perhaps indicated by the com- 
paratively frequent accounts of the freezing of rivers, and sometimes also of 
the sea. A former more pronounced continentality of climate is also made 
probable by Otto Pettersson. " 

•For the supposedly critical period from 1120 to 1310 A.D., Norlind makes a 
special study of the alternation of years with severe winters and dry late sum- 
mers or autumns and consequent good harvests (continental) on the one hand, 
with mild winters with moist, cool summers (oceanic) on the other hand. He 
represents these conditions graphically (Fig. 1). Although he does not men- 
tion the matter, his curve of severe, continental winters goes up and down in 
close harmony with the growth of the trees of California. Equally significant 
is the fact that the fourteenth century was a time of unusually severe winters 
in Europe as well as of rapid tree growth in California. Nordlind finds that 
1296, 1306, 1323, and 1408 are the years when a freezing of the Baltic Sea 
and Kattegat is most unquestionably established. Of these 1296 is "much the 
most uncertain," and 1323-4 the most severe. Ellsworth Huntington. 

ANTHBOPOGEOGRAPHY 

Volkerpsychologie. Eine Untersuehung der Entwicklungsgesetze von 

Sprache, Mythus und Sitte. Von Wilhelm Wundt. 1. und 2. Band: Die 

Sprache. 3. neu bearbeitete Auflage. 1. Teil, xv and 695 pp. Ills., index. 

1911. Mk. 14. 2. Teil, x and 678 pp. Ills. 1912. Mk. 13. Wilhelm 

Engelmann, Leipzig. 10 x 6% each. 

Eaeh new edition of Wundt is wholly a new work, for his research is so 

incessant, his discovery of new problems and settlement thereof is so keen, 

that it must tax his chirography to keep up with the activity of his brain. 

The great Leipzig student would be the first to disclaim the suggestion that 

he has here written a final word in the psychology of human speech. In fact, 

the subject has but lately come into consideration and we are yet groping for 

some acquaintance with its elements. We find great encouragement in the 
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fact that Wundt has come clearly to the conclusion that it is idle to look for 
the germs of speech-evolution in the inflected tongues. Such, in general, he 
employs solely as the more familiar examples whereby to illustrate each sec- 
tion of his theme; for the more weighty proof he is constantly citing the lan- 
guages of far earlier type. 

It is upon this lower plane of speech that we feel confident that the great 
•discoveries of man-speech as a chapter in evolution are to be found, and that 
at no remote date; it is only through isolating speech that we are to find the 
growth of the possibilities of muscular control and conscious direction whereby 
man is first enabled to add the consonantal modulant to the open-throated 
vowel which is a part of his merely animal equipment. Already great steps 
have been taken in this direction in the last few years as a result of American 
research. We have no doubt that if Wundt 's attention had been drawn to 
these American studies in time he would have leaped to the great discovery 
which now but awaits the proper presentation of the basic material. Grop- 
ing for just this end, he has failed of the discovery solely because he has had 
to rest upon the earlier and improper classification of the Malayo-Polynesian 
languages and that, resting upon Humboldt's great treatise on the Kavi speech 
and Brugman 's later comment thereupon, he has not known in the upper 
tangle of agglutination that underneath it lay a fertile field of isolating speech 
which would surely have led him to the discovery of a genesis of human speech. 
When the student to whom the comparative philology of this most complete 
family of isolating speech is familiar finds Wundt reaching always in that 
direction by a sort of prescient instinct and always held back by reason of 
the impossible compaction of agglutinative Malayan with the far simpler 
Polynesian, it must serve as a stimulus to the completion of the study of isola- 
tion so that speech may be lifted into its proper place in the doctrine of 
evolution. 

When we recognize how much yet remains hidden from this great in- 
vestigator we are amazed at the closeness of his approach with imperfect data 
to conclusions which we are sure will be firmly established on the better in- 
formation soon to be placed within the reach of such scholars as he. If he 
can accomplish so much with the richness of the speech of isolation hidden from 
his view or presented in a distorted form, the possession of that material prop- 
erly presented should lead to a philology all new. 

This work is a monument of genius. The former volume deals with the 
growth and treatment of words as thought units, the latter with the associa- 
tion of such word units as component parts in the sentences wherewith the 
more complex thought associations are communicable. He follows a method 
whereby the inner impulse is discussed as manifest in a certain outward ex- 
pression, then as reacting upon the inner original impulse as an exterior 
modifier which then leads to - new or modified outward expression. Man makes 
the word, the word makes man, a constant play back and forth outward from 
within, inward from without. William Churchill. 

Experimentelle Abstammnngs- und Vererbungslehre. Yon Ernst 
Lehmann. (Series: Aus Natur und Geisteswelt.) xiii and 104 pp. Ills. 
B. G-. Teubner, Leipzig, 1913. Mk. 1.25. 7y 2 x 5. 
This new volume of the excellent Teubner collection of popular scientific 
monographs is based on a lecture course of the author on the same subject. 
Starting from the current popular ideas on evolution, it examines them in the light 
of experimental science, with a view to propagating more correct notions about 
the subject in a wider circle of readers. Only such facts and hypotheses are 
brought forward as can be claimed as safely established parts of modern science, 
even at the risk of omitting one or the other item of special scientific interest : a 
very wise limitation in a book written for lay readers. In this way the author 
discusses the growth of the idea of evolution from Linnaeus to Darwin, the defini- 
tion of species, variation, bastardizing, Mendelism, mutation, heredity, and similar 
problems. A number of typical drawings reproduced from standard works illus- 
trate the text, and the appendix contains a good list of reference works. 

M. K. Genthe. 



